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(CONCLUDED.) 


Ir manifestly follows from this, that no 
ray of light entering the atmosphere can be} 
so curved by refraction, so turned back in} 
the direction of its former course as it were, 
as to reach any part of the concave surface’ 
on the side nearest the sun, and if it be bent. 
as much as we have supposed, that is, so as’ 
to coincide with the perpendicular to the’ 
surface, it could never reach the oppesite 
side either, as is evident from the consider- 
ation that a circle makes with any chord 
drawn therein (except a diameter) a greater, 
angle than a right angle on the side next the’ 
centre. Thus while Mr. Symmes imagined’ 
he was providing so happily for the comfort. 
of the inhabjtants of his interior world in 
giving them perpetual day, he was truly in-| 
volving them in continual night. 

If on the other hand we resort to the only 
possible way of lighting the concave, viz;| 
by the sun’s rays passing into the opening’ 
when it is inclined towards him, on the op-| 
posite or most distant side, we shall find that 
this method is also ingufficient for the pur- 
pose. When the pole is inclined to the sun 
231° which is the greatest inclination it can 
have, a ray passing into the opening at the, 
opposite side from the sun and refracted 
half a degree,which is about the usual quan- 
tity,could not possibly reach further beyond 
the verge than about 23° without being re- 
flected: a zone therefore of 23° breadth 
around that verge which should be present- 
ed towards the sun would be the oaly por- 
tion of the interior which cOuld be lighted 
without reflection, and this would become 
less and less inclined towards the sun, until 
at the equinoxes, the whole interior would 
be involved in darkness! for the common de- 
gree of refraction, together with the obli- 
quity given to the ray by the superior size 
of the sun, could never cause it to fall below 
the lower side or edge of the opening, sup- 
posing it to be 100 miles thick: as the earth 
should progress in her orbit,day would gra- 
dually dawn upon a similar zone within the 
opposite verge, and these two zones would 
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could receive the direct solar rays, but the 
distance between the twe openings is about 
102° consequently a zone of about 55° 
breadth round the central and widest part 
of the concave sphere would only be lighted 
by reflection, and enjoy nothing more than a 
moonlight or a kind of misty twilight, The 
inhabitants of these regions would therefore 
never see the sun or any of the heavenly 
bodies, for polished surfaces only, reflect an 
image, and I presume the surfaces of the 
concentric spheres are not mirrors. If in 
addition to this, we consider that reflected 
rays produce but little heat, and also that 
the obliquity with which they fall on every 
part of the concave must greatly diminish 
| their calorific effect we shall be irresistably 
‘led to the conclusion that such a world, 
where 
“Mo light, but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe.” 

would be a more suitable place for inflicting 
punishment on perverse and rebellious spir- 
its, than for the residence of beings fitted 


\ and designed for the pursuit and enjoyment 


of happiness. ' 

The next argument I have to urge against 
this hypothesis, is, that there would be two 
north poles and two south poles; in other 
words there would be two points on each 
verge where the 90° would be found and 
the pole star directly in the zenith. Mr. 
Symmes asserts that the 90° is on the high- 
est point of either verge, because that is the 
only point where a persons head would point 
in a diréction parallel with the axis of the 
earth or towards the pole star. Now] say, 
that there are two points on each verge where 
this would happen, viz: the highést and the 
lowest, the lowest point of the northern 
verge comes into latitude 45°, nearly south 
of Cook’s river as Mr. Symmes believes, and 
as all this region-has been frequently tra- 
versed by navigators without finding the 
pole star over their heads, I consider it as 
conclusive evidence against the truth of his 





hypothesis. Mr, Symmes attempts to sur- 
mount this objection by means of his prin- 
ciple of refraction which likg the Magician’s 


talisman seems ready on all occasions ‘to 
conquer every obstacle, and to reconcile 
every contradiction: he says that the 90th 
degree will be found, not on the real verge, 
but on the apparent verge which is 18° be- 
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verge, a pergon’s head would actually point 
to the pole star whatever might be the ap- 
pearance of things; the pole star therefore 
being direetly overhead, a ray from it would 
fall on the atmosphere in a perpendicular 
direction, consequently could not be refract- 
ed, and the real and apparent places of the 
star would coincide. 

It may be proper in this place to make a 
few parting observations on the wonderful 
effects attributed to the refractive power ot 
the atmosphere. The horizontal refrac- 
tion is about 4° that is, the sun when just 
above the horizon appears higher than his 
real situation, by a distance about equal to 
his own diameter, and at the horizon the 
refraction is greater than at any point be- 
tween it and the zenith,where it is nothing. 
The above mentioned quaniity of horizon- 
tal refraction is about the same in all parts 
of the world where an gpportunity has been 
afforded of measuring it with accuracy, 
and it must necessarily be so, since the at- 
mosphere is every where similarly consti- 
tuted, as ascertained by numerous experi- 
ments made in distant parts of the globe. 
Who, therefore, can for a moment suppose 
that it is possessed Of qualities so widely 
different in the vicinity of the poles, from 
those which distinguish it elsewhere, as to 
produce a degree of refraction about 500 
times greater than the greatest observed in 
other parts of the world. I know it is gen- 
erally asserted that refractivn is most con- 
siderable in high latitudes and some differ- 
ence in this respect would obviously result 
from the presence of quantities of aqueous 
vapour suspended in the polar atmosphere 
in a state of imperfect solution, but the 
quantity contended for by Mr. Symmes is 
beyond all bounds of reason or of faith. 

I come now to what appears to be the key 
stone of the new doctrine. Mr. Symmes 
asserts that the matter of any sphere is not 
attracted to the centre but from it, and con- 
sequently that it isdenser near the surface 
than about the central parts. Jf this dispo- 
sit.on of the attracting forces prevailed it 
would but require the motion of the sphere 
on its axis to render it hollow by the action 
of the centrifugal force, and of course the 
theory woald be possible. 

It is proved. by Sir Isaac Newton that the 








refraction of a, ray in Passing through all 
the successive strata of the atmosphere is 
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the same as though it had passed immedi- 
ately out of a vacuum into the densest or 
lowermost strata, and also, that in the same 
or homogeneous substances, the refraction 
is proportional to the density: in order there- 
fore to produce’@ degree of refraction 500 
times greater than that observed elsewhere, 
the inferior or lowermost strata,of the at- 
mosphere over the polar openings, must be 
500 times as dense as the same strata in 
other parts of the world; a degree of con- 
densation that presents an insuperable ob- 
stacle to the existence of animated nature 
in those regions. 

The density of the earth offers another 
argument against the hypothesis. The mean 
density ot our globe has been ascertained 
by Dr. Maskelyne and Dr. Hutton,from cal- 
culations founded on an observation of the 
quantity of attraction exerted on the plumb 
line by Mount Shehallion in Scotland, to be 
about 4} times greater than that of water. 
Mr. Cavendish from experiments on the at- 
traction of leaden balls, makes it about 5 
times greater than that of water. Let us! 
now suppose the earth composed of corcen- | 
tric shells, each shell 100 miles thick, and | 
500 miles between every two, six such shells 
could readily exist one within another, and 
a seventh, at the centre of about 800 miles’ 
diameter,which we shall suppose to be solid: | 
such an assemblage of crusts would contain) 
only } the quantity of matter that the globe’ 
would, when supposed to be solid ; and there- 
fore, the matter they contain must be at 
least 221 times more dense than water at a! 
mean, and the interior parts of each crust, 
much more than that, in order to compen-. 
sate for the deficiency in weight of the| 
lighter bodies at the surface. The specific’ 
gravity of pure platina is 23, therefore, | 
the interior of the crusts must be composed | 
of substances much heavier than platina, 
the densest of all the substances at present: 
known. 

The next argument I shall offer is found- 
ed onthe perpendiculariiy of the plumb line 
in every part of the world. If we sup- 
pose the globe to be a perfect sphere, then 
any heavy body suspended by astring,would 
take a direction perpendicular to the surface, 
or towards the centre; let a body be so sus- 
pended at the equator, and then let the 
sphere be cut by two planes so as to sepa- 
rate from it two pieces of unequal dimen- 
sions, one from the north pole, the other 
from the south ‘pole, the latter being the 
greater of the two; the moment this should 
take place the equilibrium of attraction 
would be destroyed and the plumb would 
no longer tend to the centre, for the piece 
separated from the south end being the lar- 
ger,and for that reason nearer to the plumb 
at the equator, would on both these accounts 
create a greater deficiency of attraction 
south of the equator;than would be created 


Se 
ern piece,the plumb would therefore be ob- 
lique to the surface of the earth, and this 
effect would increase as it should be made 
to approach the south pole. 

The imstance he advances to illustrate 
this proposition, is, that if a deep well be 
dug, suppose to the centre of the earth, and 
a ball dropped in at the mouth, the attrac- 
tion would be greatest at the top, and would 
decrease as the ball progressed until it ar- 
rived at the centre, where the attraction 
would be nothing, or the ball be attracted 
in every direction alike. This instance is 
perfectly correct, it was long ago demon- 
strated by Newton, and in order to accom- 
plish it, he made use of the following prin- 
ciple, viz: “That the particles of matter 
are attracted towards each other by forces, 
which are directly as_the quantities of mat- 
ter, and inversely as the squares of the dis- 
tances.” In adducing the instance, Mr. 
Symmes tacitly assents to the principle on, 
which it is founded, } shall therefore make 
use of that principle whenever the occasion 
may require it, without offering any de- 
monstration of its truth, which, however, 
could easily be given if necessary. 

In demonstrating the above mentioned in- 
stance, Newton establishes a preparatory 
proposition, which is, that the body im fall- 
ing towards the centre is only attracted by 
that portion of the sphere, which being it- 
self asphere has for its radius the distance 
between the centre and the falling body. In 
other words that if we suppose the sphere 
to consist of an infinite number of concen- 
tric shells one within another and immedi- 
ately contiguous, the ball in falling is not 
attracted by any part of any of these shells 
which it has passed through, or which are 
more distant from the centre than itself. 
This proposition I shall presently demon- 
strate. 

Now as the bail falls towards the centre, 
the energy of the attracting force increas- 
es as the squares of its distances from the 
centre decrease, but the number of attract- 
ing particles by the foregoing proposition de- 
creases in the ratio of the cubes of the 
same distances. The forces therefore in- 
creasing as the squares, and decreasing as 
the cubes of the same numbers, the whole 
effect must be to decrease in the simple ra- 
tio of the ball’s distance from the«centre. 
Thus, at the half way point, the energy of 
the attracting particles is 4 times greater 
than at the surface,but their number is only 
1 of the particles which attract at the sur- 
face—consequently at the half way point 
the whole effect is just 3 of that at the sur- 
face. 

The instance however, isa most unfortu- 
nate one for Mr, Symmes, for to say that a 
ball is most attracted at the surface andless 
as. it proceeds towards the centre, is only 
declaring in other words, that the farther 
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centre, the greater is the effort which it 
makes to return to it—and as this effort is 
always directed towards the centre, the 
matter must there condense and not at the 
surface. Thus, a pendulum when removed 
from its quiescent position makes a greater 
effort to regain that position the further it 
is removed from it, and if let go will after a 
certain number of oscillations finally rest at 
its first situation. 

In order to shew that matter must con- 
dense at the centre,! shall make use of the 
following illustration:—If I take a pound 
weight in each hand, these weights are at-. 
tracted by the matter of the earth with 
equal forces which are measured by the ef.- 
fort required in the hand to sustain them. 
They therefore, in endeavouring to reach 
the centre, press my hands with a force of 
one pound each. If{ then place both weights 
in one hand, one upon the other, the upper 
presses the under with a force of one pound 
which added to its own pressure, makes the 
whole force equal to two pounds, acting on 
my hand, and if I proceed to add weight 
after weight, the effect will be proportiona- 
bly increased, thus, if there are 4 weights, 
my. hand sustains a pressure of 4lb., the 
lowest weight sustains 3]b. the next Qlb. &c. 
Let us now imagine a row of particles 
placed one above another in the same man- 
ner, between the centre of the earth and 
its surface, the same effect would be pro- 
duced. with- this difference, that as the 
weight of the particles is greater, the far- 
ther they are removed from the centre, the 
pressure. on, and consequent condensation of 
the particles near the centre, would be pro- 
portionably increased. If instead of solid 
particles,we suppose bladders filled with an 
elastic and compressible fluid as air, is it 
not evident, that those next the centre sus- 
taining the greater weight, would be more 
compressed, & consequently condensed, than 
the more distant ones:visible and external 
nature furnishes numerous instances to cor- 
roborate the above, thus the atmosphere is 
most dense at the surface of the earth, and 
becomes rarer the farther we ascend. The 
higher the surface of water in a reservoir, 
the greater is the velocity with which it will 
issue from an orifice near the bottom, which 
is owing to the pressure of the superincum- 
bent fluid. 
The last argument I shall offer against 
the hypothesis is this, that a hollow spheri- 
cal shell does not attract a particle placed 
within its cavity in any direction whatever, 
in other words that the attractions in oppo- 
site directions destroy each other. This 
is demonstrated in the 70th Prop. Book 1. 
of Newton’s Principia and-may be readily 
shewn as follows. If we suppose a particle 
placed within the cavity of aspherical shell 
at unequal distances opposite sides 
of the concave, and two8imilar cones pro- 
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the opposite sides, these cones would inter- 
cept on the concave surface, spaces propor- 
tionable to the squares of their distances 
from the particle; thus, if the particle be 
twice as far from one side as from the other, 
the more distant conical base would be four 
times greater than the other, it would there- 
fore attract the particle with four times 
the force, but the smaller base being twice 
as near would attract the particle with four 
times the energy exerted by the larger, 
the one would therefore counterbalance the 
other thus, if the larger base contained 400 
particles the sum of their attractions might 
be represented by the number 400, the 
smaller base would then contain 100 parti- 
cles each attracting with a force represent- 
ed by 4, but 100X4=—400 which is the 
same amount of attraction as that exerted 
by the larger. The demonstration is the 
same for any direction of the opposite cones 
and for any distances of the particles from 
the opposite surfaces of the shell. It is 
therefore true of the whole concave. And 
it is worthy of remark, that it is equally 
true even on Mr. Symmes’ hypothesis that 
matter condenses at the surface. 

It necessarily follows from this, that a 
person situated on the concave surface of a 
hollow sphere, not being attracted by the 
sphere itself, would fall to the next shell be- 
tween himand the centre, unless the cen- 
trifugal force generated by the rotation of 
the sphere were sufficient to produce a coun- 
terpoise. Let us therefore examine whether 
this be the case. On the supposition of the 
outer shell being 100 miles thick, and the 
distance betweemit and the next being 500 
miles,which are what Mr. Symmes supposes, 
we have the proportion of centripetal force 
at the outer surface to that at the concave 
as 723 to 686, and the ratio of the centri- 
fugal forces to reach each other as 723 to 
705. Now the ratio of the centripetal to the 
centrifugal force at the outer surface being 
219 to 1 as proved by Cayallo, at the con- 
cave it is as 686 to 15 or as 213to 1, that 
is, it would require a centrifugal force 213 
times greater than that generated by the 
present velocity of the earth on its axis to 
counteract the centripetal force at the con- 
cave surface. 

This argument is conclusive, for no loose 
matter whatever could lie on the concave, 
no water would remain in the rivers, and 
even the trees would be torn from the ground 
by their own weight and precipitated into 
the next interior shell. ‘ 

Mr. Symmes has said that he does not 
contradict the principles of Newton’s phi- 
losophy, but merely takes up the subject 
where he left it and goes beyond him. Let 
us examine this a little—Newton says the 
refracted ray bends towardsa perpendicular 
to the surface ofthe refracting medium 
when it passes from ararer to a denser me- 
dium.—Mr. Symmes says the ray after 


reaching the perpendicular may diverge 
from it and be so far returned into its former 
course as to assume the form of. a hook. 
Newton says matter is attracted to the 
centre and there condenses. Mr. Symmes 
says matter has*a tendency to recede from 
the centre and to condense at the surface. 


Newton says a hollow sphere exerts no at- 
traction ona body placed within it. Mr. 
Symmes says it does. 

Newton says gravity is an attractive vir- 
tue. Mr. Symmessays it is a pushing pow- 
er. 

Newton says the appearance surrounding. 
Saturn is a flat ring. Mr. Symmes says it 
is a hollow sphere. 

It might appear invidious to pursue this 
comparison any farther, my object being 
merely to shew Mr. Symmes that he is mis- 
taken en this point. 

In conclusion it may be expected by some 
that I should avoid the motive which has 
impelled me to this undertaking, this I can 
truly say is no other than a desire for the 
discovery and propagation oftruth. Ihave 
no other feelings towards Mr. Symmes than 
those of a favourable character, and I should | 
be very sorry to present any obstacle as a 
bar to the prosecution of his favourite | 
scheme, the examination of the polar re-| 
gions. His perseverence, his zeal, | may! 
say his enthusiasm, have been sufficiently | 
manifested by the untiring constancy with’ 
which he has sustained his opinions against) 
the opposition of the world for more than 
six years. Such ardent and fortified spirits 
are but rarely to be. met with, and are al- 
ways an acquisition to society when their ef- 
forts are usefully directed. If therefore, 
our government should have any design to 
explore the polar seas, I think it would be 
likely to conduce both to the advantage of 
the nation and that of the world to give Mr. 
Symmes an opportunity of testing the truth 
of his hypothesis by actual observation. If 
the region he goes in search of, should prove 
a fairy land, still his enterprising spirit 
would be likely to render us better acquaint- 
ed with the arctic zone, and might possibly 
confer on him the honour of solving the 
problem which has hitherto proved so dif- 
ficult, the actual existence of a North West 


passage. 
Tuomas J. Matruews. 
February 29th, 1824. 
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most*evident, certain, and accurate sources 
of the knowledge of histerical revolutions 
andevents. — 








were among the first to be noticed, and ma- 
ny have been repeatedly described, parti- 
cularly those of Marietta, Circleville, New- 
ark, Miami, &c. yet we are very far from 
knowing them all, since I have only been 
able to see or collect information on nearly 
160 of them, distributed in about 70 places 
or sites, while | have already discovered 
twice as many sites in Kentucky, containing 
over 500 such remains of ancient population. 

By giving a short account of such. sites 
and Monuments in Ohio, it may lead to fur- 
ther discoveries, and to ascertain all the lo- 
calities of ancient population in that State: 
which is indispensable before a complete 
view of its ancient Geography and History 
can be undertaken. 

The individuals into whose hands these 
disquisitions may fall, and who may be ac- 
quainted with any spotor monument omitted 
by myself and former writers, may easily 
increase our historical knowledge by com- 
municating to me, or rather, to the public by 
the means of news papers, or the Literary 
Gazette, such additional facts. 

1 was in hopes that Mr. Atwater, when he 
undertook to describe again the Antiquities 
of Ohio, would not have neglected to collect 
and embody all the previous or actual in- 
| formation concerning the monuments of that 
| State; but his labours although highly valu- 
able as far as they go, were far from being 
general. He was too much bent upon a pe- 
culiar system, and surprised by a few mag- 
nificent remains, to enlarge by a liberal me- 
thod. the bounds of science, and enter into 
the details of all the seats of population by 
a connected view of the whole.—I was ence 
in active Correspondence with him, but hav- 
ing often ventured to give him some ad- 
vice, to show him that he had not exhausted 
the subject, and particularly how absurd it 
was to consider all our monuments as forts, 
how necessary it was to consult, acknow- 
ledge, or correct previous writers, &c. I had 
to regret that [ gave offence, although no- 
thing was further from my intention, He 
has never mentioned my name in his work, 
although he was at last compelled to acknow- 
ledge the truth of some of my hints, and 
contradict himself. Having since correc- 
ted some inaccuracies of his ina Review of 
his labours (very different from the fulsome 
account of the North American Review) I 
have incurred his displeasure, which has 
shown itself in a manner rather singular and 
unwarrantable. 

Yet I always admired the zeal and indus- 
try of Mr. Atwater, and still think that if he 
could have studied more and attefnpted 
less, or rather, made his attempts on a differ 
rent plan and scale, the results would have 
been more beneficial to history and science. 
Meantime I still look up to him for an in- 
crease of the knowledge on which | am now 
writing, and he never will find any one more 
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ready to acknowledge and praise his labours 
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than myself, notwithstanding whatever may 
have happened. 

The sites of Ancient Monuments descri- 
bed by Mr. Atwater are only twelve, viz. 

1. At Circleville—often described before 
him. 

. At Marietta. - Ditto Ditto. 

. At Newark described before. 

. Below Newark. 

. In Perry County. 

. 7.8 9. On Paint Creek. Partly known 
before. 

10. At Portsmouth. 

11. Irregular town on Little Miami. Often 
described. 

12. On North fork. 

Besides which, he mentions seven other 
sites, without describing their monuments: 
a description of these would be desirable. 

13. At Salem, Ashtabula Cy. 

14. 15. 16. On Lake Erie. 

17. 18. S. W.of Salem. 

19. In Medina County. 

20. 21. Brick mounds and stone mounds, 
partly described page 168 and 184 without 
noticing where they are! 

And lastly he slightly mentions the re- 
mains by Dr. Drake which will follow di- 
rectly. All these will require no further 
elucidation at present, my business is prin- 
cipally with those omitted or still unknown. 

Dr. D. Drake has partly described the 
following sites. . 

22. At Cincinnati, the monuments of 
which were very remarkable. Here stood 
once, the Metropolis of the Talegans! 

23. At Piqua. 

24. At Itol’s Creek. 

25. Near Hamilton. 

26. Near Milford. Often described. 

27. On Round Bottom. 

28. On Todd’s Fork. 

29. In the Valley of Deerfield. 

All the following sites appear to have es- 
caped the notice of Drake and Atwater. I 
have collected their accounts from various 
seurces, as will appear, and several have been 
surveyed by myself, as well as some of those 
already mentioned. 

30. At the mouth of the Great Miami; 
described in the Port Folio by Dr. Shoft, 
a stone fort. 

31. Near North bend, Remains ofa 
town, with 16 circular basins or hollows from 
10 to 20feet in diameter, a mound and part 
ofa ditch—surveyed by Mr. Short who has 
favoured me withamapof it. Evidently 
belonging to the Ogusian or modern race of 
Indians. 

32. Half way between Cincinnati and 
North Bend, A beautiful elliptical mound 
or meru, on Maj. Piatt’s lands. Surveyed 
and drawn by myself. Circumference 550 
feet, 25 feet high, area of the summit level, 
1400 feet long, 50 broad. 

33. At Stone lick on the East fork of Lit- 
tle Miami, Clermont Cy. a singular monu- 
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ment with parallel and sinuose walls, | have 
seen a manuscript map of it. Is it the same 
place as 27? 

34. Onthe same East fork; a large square 
town with 6 gates, an avenue and two 
mounds, A map ofit was communicated to 
me by Judge Turner. 

35. On the same East fork. A singular 
octolobe inclosure with an avenue and other 
remains. From the same source. 

36. At Covalt station in Hamilton County. 
A square town with 5 gates, a semi-circus, 
and a circular temple with avenues from 
the town. From Judge Turner. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





POLITICKS, No. I. 


_ Tue office of King’s fool or jester is 
thought by some to have been abolished in 
consequence of the Poet laureate’s officia- 
ting in-that character, and by others it is 
said that the king having all other business 
taken off his hands by his ministers, reserves 
the duties of that department to himself. 
The latter is the most probable supposition, 
since it is plain that playing the fool is the 
most serious occupation of kings at the pre- 
sent day. 

A more ridiculous. appearance could not 
have been exhibited by the cap and bells, 
and all the grotesque habiliments of the 
professed fools of old, than those who have 
assumed their duties, present to the minds 
eye, when they decorate with the title of 
holy, an alliance formed for the purpose of 
arresting the progress of knowledge and im- 
provement. That these are the greatest 
enemies of the old systems of government 
is true; but in this age, to oppose them by 
arms instead of yielding to their gradual ap- 
proach, and dividing the sway with them, 
is playing the character assumed by the 
legitimates much better than they have ever 
played any other part. We have seen the 
performances of the holy trio in Spain with 
a degree of apathy which would probably 
not have been experienced in any other 
case; occasioned ina great measure by our 
old prejudices against the Spaniards. These 
have arisen partly from our national disputes 
with them,&particularly fromour never hav- 
ing had that knowledge of the Spanish char- 
acter which is obtained by an acquaintance 
with their authors—from having taken our 
ideas second hand from British writers, who 
as long as Spain possessed solid wealth,were 
employed in traducing the character of 
that nation, inorder that the feelings of their 
own people might be kept at such a pitch of 
excitement as to make them willing to be 


at war with her, and thereby obtain plun-||» 


der as “a reward for their hardy tars.” 
The bravery, patriotism, and devotedness 
which Spain exhibited in her contest with 
Napoleon, hada tendency to remove in part 





she been equally successful in her late con- 
flict, we should have regarded her as wor- 
thy of the blessings of a free government. 
But the weak resistance she then made, (al- 
though there are many reasons in extenua- 
tion of it,) degrades her in our estimation 
as low, and makes her appear as degenerate 
now, as she was formerly considered. 

It is gratifying to our national pride to 


‘| find that the late message of the President 


could have excited so great a sensation in 
Europe as it appears to have done. The de- 
termination of America fo prohibit the Jest- 
ers of the Holy Alliance from exhibiting 
their practical folly on her shores, will pro- 
bably, if Great Britain should also oppose 
them in this point, restrain some of their 
movements, and may excite a spirit of en- 
quiry in Europe respecting the reasons of 
such a sudden opposition in a quarter from 
whence it was least expected. We have 
been regarded by Europeans as a nation of 
hardy, bold adventurers; but too much occu- 
pied with our own concerns to care what 
was done by other powers, if it did not af- 
fect, immediately, our own territory—as too 
selfish and short sighted to regard any thing 
but present advantage. To exhibit any 
concern for the welfare of our neighbours, 
is indeed a novel circumstance, as well in 
the history of our nation as of every other, 
and in the present case it were to be wished 
that a disinterested regard for the welfare 


of our neighbours, could alone be attributed 


to us, as the cause of the ground we have 
taken. 

It cannot however, be concealed from 
the observation of the many in Europe, that 
there is a nation in the world which does 
not yield to the dictates of the Holy Alli- 
ance, and will oppose the introduction of 
their principles into her hemisphere, and 
every effort made to establish them here, 
will cause an increase of danger to estab- 
lished tyrannies, by exciting a spirit of en- 
quiry as to what are the principles and in- 
stitutions of that new country which dares 
to question their authority and power. Eve- 
ry enquiry of this kind will tend to produce 
the salutary effect of requiring the mem- 
bers of the Holy Alliance to “look at home,” 
and by taking their attention from us, may 
relieve the fears of those trembling, cau- 
tious politicians, who are afraid of incurring 
their displeasure, if our nation should be 
permitted to exhibit any traits ‘of magnani 
mity or generosity. ‘ 


SELEC TIONs, 


ADVANTAGES OF MENTAL CULTIVATION. — 








* C’est un plaisir qui coute peu, qu’on trouve 
‘ partout, et qui ne jamais lasse.*” Marmonicl. 


Two centuries have not elapsed since la- 
dies of rank and fortune were less enligh- 


*Itis a pleasure which costs little, is enjoyed 





some of our prejudices against her, and had 


* 


every-where, and is never tiresome, 





day; and household cares fell as heavily on 
the presiding baroness or dame, as they now 
fall on the upper domestic in a great estab- 
lishment. Besides carving and distributing 
every dish within the utmost stretch of her 
arms,—the brew-house, the larder, the culi- 
nary processes, and all the labours of the 
spindle, distaff, and loom, including the laun- 
dry and dairy, with many nameless, yet im- 
portant minutia, engrossed her time, and 
tried her temper; whether bustling about, 
prying into every operation of the female 
servants, or seated in the hall of industry, di- 
recting and assisting her daughters, nieces, 
cousins, and dependents of every degree, in 
fabricating caricatures of natural objects ‘in 
needle-work of silk, gold and silver embroi- 
dery; or in preparing stuffs, for rivalling 
the thrift of some notable neighbour, whose 
castle rose in turreted grandeur, at no grea- 
ter distance than twenty miles. ‘Thus pass- 
ed the working days of youth; and old age 
diminished the active manager into a gossip- 
ing retailer of threadbare stories. 

The modern fair will appreciate the ad- 
vantages of her own times, when she com- 
pares with them the monotonous existences 
of her great grand mother’s era; and, while 
the parallel enhances to her the value of 
mental expansion, she will not fail to recol- 
lect how essentially those improvements 
have been promoted by the vehicles of pe- 
riodical instruction. Even the piety and mo- 
ral refinement of the sex have been eleva- 
ted and confirmed by those unpretending a- 
gents of wisdom. A girl, whose vivacity 
would revolt at asermon, has, not infrequent- 
ly received, from an essay in a magazine, 
indelible impressions of the most sacred du- 
ties toher Creator and her fellow-beings; 
and not only literary taste, but the axioms 
of common sense and sound judgement have 
been elucidated. The happy results are 
fully apparent inthe correct and dignified 
ceconomical arrangements of ladies the most 
conspicuous for intellectual attainments, A 
female pedant is now as rare as alusus natu- 
re in organized matter; yeta man of supe- 
rior powers can never be dissappointed, if 
he seeks in a partner for life the companion 
ofhis understanding. That some ladies are 
still addicted to frivolity cannot be denied; 
for no panacea for mental or corporeal debili- 
ty has yet been discovered. The amount 
of mere triflers is yet comparatively inconsi- 
derable; and, ifa few silly idolizers of their 
own counterpart have wasted, and do waste, 
too many hours in the perusal of overstrain- 
ed novels, the extracts of history and amu- 
sing facts relative to natural phenomena that 
are so judiciously interspersed with the light- 
er contents of monthly publications, have 
often allured the y mind from romantic 
adventures to more edifying studies’Those 
magazines which are appropriated to the 
use of ladies, are read as gay pastime hv 
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young debutantes of fashion, who would dis- 


like a book as the relic of that school-labour 
from which they have just escaped; and 
any instruotive page is preferable to idle- 
ness, lounging, or incessant rounds of dissipa- 
tion. Be not alarmed, ye fair! we would 
not exalt you, like the lady of Bologna, to 
the chair of a professor, nor exhort you to 
emulate the Abate Mezzofante in forty dia- 
lects—nor Mithridates of Pontus in twenty- 
two, nor even our own professor Lee, who 
could talk with the natives of seventeen dif- 
ferent countries—but the literature of your 
own language and of the continent, will af- 
ford you elegant occupation for hours of lei- 
sure. 

—a— 

Horace Walpole’s character of Lord Ches- 

terfield, 

‘Lord Chesterfield had made no noise since 
he have up the seals in 1748, when he pub- 
lished his Apology for that resignation. It 
was supposed to be drawn up by Lord March- 
mont, under his direction, and was very well 
written ;* but neither his book nor his retire- 
ment produced the least consequence. From 
that time he had lived at White’s, gaming 
and pronouncing witticisms among the boys 
of quality. He had, early in his life, announ- 
ced his claim to wit, and the women belie- 
ved init. It was not his fault if he had not 
wit; nothing exceeded his efforts in that 
point; and though they were far from pro- 
ducing the wit, they atleast amply yielded 
the applause he aimed at. He was so ac- 
customed to see people laugh at the most 
trifling things he said, that he wo..ld be dis- 
appointed at finding nobody smile before 
they knew what he was going to say. His 
speeches were fine, but as much laboured as 
his extempore sayings. His writings were— 
every body’s: that is, whatever came out 
good was given to himy, and he was too hum- 
ble ever to refuse the gift. But, besides the 
passive enjoyment pf all good productions in 
the present age, he had another art of repu- 
tation, which was, either to disapprove the 
greatest authors of other times, or to patron- 
ize and commend whatever was too bad to 
be ascribed to himself. He did his admirers 
the justice to helieve that they would ap- 
plaud. upon his authority every simple book 
that was published, and every bad acto1 that 
appeared upon the stage. His first public 
character was embassador to Holland, where 
he courted the good opinion of that econo- 
mical people by losing immense sums at 
play. On his return, ‘he attached himself 
to lord Townshend, who was then breaking 
with Sir Robert Walpolé; and did himself 
no good by that confiexion:» but what pinned 
down his disgrace, was the queen’s seeing 
him one Twelfth-night, after winning a large 
sum of money at hazard, cross St. James’s 
court, to deposit it with my lady Suffolk till 
next morning :—the queen never pardoned 





om ‘ntimacy there.- He continued sin oppo- 
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sition for the remainder of Sir R. Walpole’s 
ministry, and after the ineffectual motion in 
1740, for removing that ministry, lord Ches- 
terfield. was dispatched to Avignon by the 
party, to solicit, by: the duke of Ormond’s 
means, an order from the Pretender-to the 
Jacobites, to concur roundly in any measure 
for Sir Robert’s destruction: they had retir- 
ed without voting on the question above-men- 
tioned. Lord Chesterfield had accepted no 
employment till the removal of lord Gran- 
ville, when he was sent again to Holland, and 
then made lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and 
became the most popular governor they ever 
had. Nothing was cried up but his integri- 
ty, though he would have laughed at any 
man who really had any confidence in his 
morality: and how little he repented his 
negociations at Avignon would appear, if a 
story told of him is authentic (which I do 
not vouch), that being at Dublin in the height 
of the rebellion, a zealous bishop came to 
him one morning before he was out of bed, 
and told him he had great grounds to believe 
the Jacobites were going to rise. The lord- 
lieutenant coolly looked at his watch, and 
replied, «I fancy they are, my lord, for it is 
nine o’clock.’ He had married the duchess 
of Kendal’s niece, designing to become heir 
to her aunt, but had not the address to suc- 
ceed; yet, miscarrying with the late king’s 
mistress, he was rewarded by [the] old [duch- 
ess of] Marlborough among the rest of the 
legatees whom she had selected for the pre- 
judice they had done to the family. She 
was scarce cold before he returned to the 
king’s service.’ 
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CITY AFFAIRS. 

By the City Treasurer’s account, publish- 
ed last week, it appears that we have, dur- 
ing the three years past, notwithstanding 
the peculiarly depressed state of our com- 
merce, paid off the greatest part of those 
debts contracted during the flourishing and 
prosperous state of the city, and that her 
debt is at present but about $5000. To meet 
which, there is in the treasury (in round 
numbers) $2500; due-for arrears of taxes, 
$1750; and a judgment against the former 
treasurer and sureties of $10,652. 

The revenue of our city being about 
$8000 more than its current expepses, it 
has been suggested that the taxes ought to 
be reduced; but if they be not oppressive 
(and we believe they are not @onsidered so) 
much greater advantages may be derived 
from a judicious expenditure of our surplus 
funds in public improvements, than from the 
trifling saving which would accrue to indi- 
viduals by the proposed reduction. 

The vulgar proverb of “penny wise and 
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pound foolish,” is in no case more applicable The southern exposure of our city to the di- 


than toa city where a mistaken notion of 
ceconomy occasionsa neglect of those works 
of public utility, which constitute a great 
portion of its attractions to the intelligent 
and respectable. 

Tlie natural advantages possessed by this 
city are so great that it cannot fail to become 
the most important and wealthy town in the 
West, if a judicious system be pursued in 
the management of our public concerns. 

A selfish, avaricious system, may, by long 
perseverance enable us to leave wealth to 
our descendants and successors, but if with 
wealth we do not leave them liberal, well 
cultivated minds, it will prove a curse rath- 
er than a blessing. A parent who bequeaths 
riches to his child without having taught 
him the superior value of mental improve- 
ment, makes hima dissipated idler, a gam- 
bler, or a debauchee:—he gives him that 
which instead of promoting his happiness 
will effectuaily destroy it, by leading him 
into such habits as will dissipate his riches 
and disqualify him for any honourable or 
useful occupation. 

A city that in its progress acquires noth- 
ing desirable but wealth, repels that class of 
citizens which it ought to attract, and at- 
tracts those whieh it ought to repel. The 
space which should be filled by such insti- 
tutions as improve the mind and polish the 
manners, will, if such do not occupy it, be 
filled by schools of the meaner vices, by 
gaming houses and various haunts of dis- 
sipation. 

One of the objects to which some of our 
surplus funds might be usefully applied, 
would be, the removal of the building called 
the Council House, which is a disgrace to 
the city, and the erection of such a City 
Hall as would be creditable to our taste and 
liberality; upon a plan sufficiently extensive 
to enable us to appropriate suitable apart- 
ments to the use of laudable public institu- 
tions,such as the City Library,the Museum, 
the Atheneum and the Apprentices Li- 
brary. A Mechanic’s Institution similar in 
character to one in London mentioned in our 
last, varied in extent so as to suit our situ- 
ation, might also be established, which with 
proper care and suitable exertions, would 
be a valuable legacy to posterity. 

Another method of employing profitably 
a small part of our revenue is suggested in 
the following communication; the expense 
which it requires, being very small and the 
benefits great, it is hoped that it will meet 
with due attention. 

SHADE TREES. 

TueEne is perhaps no improvement of 
which our city is susceptible, that could be 
made at so trifling an expense, and at the 
same time would add so much to its beauty, 
and the comforteof its inhabitatits, as that 
of planting shade trees along the pavements. 





rect rays of the sun, requires indeed, that 
we should adopt some means of mitigating 
the heat of the summer months, Nothing 
will more effectually do this, than lining our 
streets with shadetrees. No objections, we 
think, can be urged against them; and as 
this is the period for having them trans- 
planted, we would respectfully suggest to 
our fellow citizens, the importance of giving 
an immediate attention to the subject. : 

We have been informed that the Philo- 
mathic Society have proposed to the trustees 
of the Cincinnati College, to plant shade 
trees in the vacant ground attached to that 
institution, provided they would erect such 
fences as will secure the trees from the de- 
predations of the animals.. This is a liber- 
al offer on the part of the Society, and we 
cannot but hope that the trustees will make 
the necessary preparations four the accom- 
plishment of so desirable an object. 

In common with many others we are anx- 
iously waiting the arrival of that period, 
when the trustees of the First Presbyterian 
Church may deem it expedient to pursue a 
similar plan in relation to the grave-yard 
attached to their House of worship. It is a 
matter of great surprise, that for the space 
of six or eight years, a gravé-yard in the 
very centre of a city, boasting of its refine- 
ment, and its observance, at least, of the 
externals of religion, should have been 
thrown open to the free access of ail the 
animals that infest our streets. The cows 
crop the grass from the lowly mounds of 
those who sleep beneath, and the very hogs 
make their beds among the graves of our 
nearest relations and friends. 

The red man on our borders,to whom we 

charitably apply the epithet. of ‘savage,’ 
will at all times sacrifice his life, to bear off 
from the field of battle his dead friend, and 
the spot where he entombs the _iifeless 
body, is to him ever afterwards consecrated. 
What, let us enquire, would be the reflec- 
tions of this “Savage, were he to see in the 
very city that is industriously sending Mis- 
Sionaries for his conversion, a grave-yard, 
made the habitation of our domestic animals, 
and the very ashes of the dead rooted up and 
scattered to the winds of Heaven. 

Ifthe sanctity of the tomb has no longer 
an influence upon us, we would fain hope 
that a regard for our character abroad, may 
speedily wipe off a stain that has long been 
the cause of astonishment and contempt with 
the many strangers . who have visited our 
city. Sree 
ee eer 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFICK 

NOTICES. 





Epwarp Browne, of St. Louis, proposes 
to publish a map of the states of Illinois 
and Missouri, and the territory of Arkansas, 
upon a scale of 8 or 10 miles to the inch. 








It will be made from actual survey, and the 
counties, towns, villages, lead-mines, salt 
springs, prairies, state roads, boundaries of 
the states, and the latitude and longitude 
will be correctly delineated. The heads 
of navigation of those streams within the 
country that have been surveyed will be 
designated by a reference tothe margin of 
the Map.—The large confirmed Spanish 
Claims will also be represented. 

Anew Drama entitled “Tancred or the 
rightful heir of Rochdale Castle, in 3 acts, 
altered from a tale of ancient times,” by 
G. R. Lithbridge of Providence R. J. has 
lately been published. 

Tue following works have been announ- 
ced in Great Britain. 

«‘S1x months in Mexico,” an account of 
Mr. Bullock’s travels and discoveries in that 
country. 

Tue second volume of Rose’s translation 
of the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto. 

A Diary of political events in Spain dur- 
ing the year. By Count Pecchio. 

Number I. of British Entomology, or Illus 
trations and Descriptions of the Genera of 
insects found in Great Britain and Ireland, 
by John Curtis, F.L.S. To be continued 
monthly. 

Traditions of Edinburgh or Legends and 
Anecdotes respecting the city in former 
times. 

La Bizancta, a new weekly periodical 
work devoted to the criticism of theatrical 
music, in Italian and English. 


An account of the life and writings of the 
late Thomas Browne, M. D. Professor of 
moral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. By the Rev. David Welsh, minis- 
ter of Crossmichael. 

Eccentric letters of eminent Men and Wo- 
men. 

Onicrnat letters in the times of Henry 
VI. Edward IV. and V. Richard III; and 
Henry VII. By various persons of rank and 
consideration, with notes ¢c. by the late Sir 
John Fenn. 

Tue economy of the eyes; precepts for 
the improvement and preservation of the 
sight, &c, By Dr. Wm. Kitchener, M. D. 

Memoriats of Columbus, or a collectionof 
authentic documents of that celebrated na- 


vigator. With a memoir of his life and dis- 
coveries, Translated from the Spanish and 
Italian. . 





A new method of obtaining power, the 
superior advantages of which, it is suppos- 
ed will supercede the uses of steam, has 
been discovered by a Mr. Samuel Brown. 
Patents have been obtained in this country 
and in Europe, securingithe benefits of the 
discovery to the inventoi d it is stated 
that Mr, B. hassold one of his patent 
for the United States, tot rentlemen, one 









of New York and the other of Philadelphia, 


who are now with him in England. 


fuel to produce equal power. Mr. B. not 
being a citizen of the United States, a spe- 
cial act has been passed by Congress to en- 
able him to take otit a patent. It is stated 
that $80,000 have been offered for the pa- 
tent right for France ifthe experiment suc- 
ceeds. 


Mitchill’s Paper on Vegetating Insects.— 
At the meeting of the ‘Philosophica} Society 
of New York, held on the 11th March, 
1824, a communication was read by Dr. 
Mitchill, on the Vegetating Insects of the West 
indies. ‘The curious productions of vegeta- 
bles growing upon the bodies of animals, 
have been noticed by travellers, from an 
early time after the discovery of America. 
Several scientific men have described and 
delineated Wasps, and Crysalides with plants 
sprouting out of their heads, necks, or some 
other part. The opinion hitherto entertain- 
ed is, that the animal becomes a soil for the 
vegetables to inhabit, only in consequence of| 
death; furnishing thereby support and nour- 
ishment to the new occupants. The opin- 
ion entertained by the author ia this paper 
is, that the seeds of certain vegetables, 
mostly of the fungus or mushroom order, 
germinate and take root in the Larva and 
Chrysalis, wHILE YET ALIvE; that they grow 
with its growth; that they sometimes kill it 
quickly by violence and exhaustion ; but that 
at other times the life of the insect is pro- 
longed until it is changed to the perfect, 
winged or imago state. These conclusions 
were drawn from the specimens in Dr. 
Mitchill’s museum, more especially those 
derived with valuable facts and illustrations, 
from J. B. Ricord Maddiana, M. D. late of 
Guadaloupe, which decide the question that 
the seeds of such vegetables, (like the eggs 
of pupivorous ichneumons,) are sustained 
and fed for a considerable time, upon the 
bodies of these insects while yet animédted, 
although the vegetable destroys the animal 
at last. In the course of the investigation, 
the author showed that at least four species 
of insects were known thus to produce crops 
of plants; and that at least as many species 
of vegetables were known to occupy and an- 
noy insects. Dr, Mitchell then traced the 
history of the vegetables which occasionally 
occupied the surfate of Crustaceous, Mollus- 
cous and Chetonian animals, while yet alive; 
and recommended to the zoologist, the bota- 
nist, and the’ anatomist, a further prosecu- 
tion of this interesting subject. 


N.Y. E. Post. 
Periodical Rise and Fall of the Barometer — 
Colonel Wright, member of the Ceylon Lit- 
erary and Agricultt Society, is said to 


have discovered that within the tropics the 


We) 
have seen no description of the invention; 
but its superiority to steam power arises, it 
is said,from its requiring much less space and 
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twenty-four hours, with ‘such regularity as 
to afford almost an opportunity of measur- 
ing the lapse of time by this instrument. 

Rembrant Peale, of Baltimore, has suc- 
ceeded in painting a portrait of Washington, 
which is considered to be the best likeness 
that has yet been taken. 

Dr. Hoyer of Minden, has published a de- 
tailed account of his hypothesis, that the nu- 
cleus of the sun consists of molten gold. 


A specimen of coarse salt, manufactured 
at Salina, has lately been analyzed in New 
York, and is said to be superior to any salt 
ever known in this market. 

Method of breaking glass in any required 
direction——Dip a piece of worsted thread 
into spirit of turpentine, wrap it round the 
glass in the direction that you require it to 
be broken, and then set fire to the thread; 
or, apply a red-hot wire round the glass, 
and if it does not immediately crack, throw 
cold water onit, whilst the wire remains hot. 
By this means, glass that is broken may of- 
ten be fashioned and rendered useful for a 
variety of pur poses. 


SUMMARY. 


Thediscussions on the new Tariff bill, are 
still continued in Congress, and display much 
zeal and perseverance on both sides. It is 
probable that the bill will finally pass, but 
with considerable modifications. 


A mail stage will commence running be- 
tween Louisville and Vincennes, onthe 10th 


In Liberty County, Georgia, there are, 
according to the last census, 1658 free per- 
sons, and 5037 slaves. 


The exports from Havanna, during the 
month of Feby. last, were 14,149 Boxes of 
sugar, 2,452,350, lbs. of Coffee. 44275 lbs. 
of Wax, 74 pipes Tafia, and 3, 070 bhds. 
Molasses, 


One of those refined and rational amuse- 
ments, which are exceedingly popular in 
that polished nation whose travellers are so 
uniformly disgusted with the barbarisms of 
all other people,—a boxing match, took 
place in England or the 9th of January last, 
in which the spectators had, in addition to 
the pleasure afforded by the bloody specta- 
cle of 84 rounds between the combatants, 
the superior gratification of seeing two per- 
sons killed upon the spot and a great num- 
ber wounded by the falling of some tempo- 
rary galleries erected for their convenience. 


Disastrous Shipwreck.—On the 1st of Febru- 
ary last, the ship Perseverance, and brig Hec- 
tor, of and from Portsmouth, (N. H.) and 
another ship unknown were wrecked during 
a heavy gale near the Great Isaacs, on their 
way to New Orleans. Only one seaman 
was saved from the Perseverance and four 
from the Hector; all hands perished on board 








mercury rises and falls twice within the 








the unknown ship. They all went to pie- 
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ces in half an hourafter they struck. The 
Hector and Perseverance were laden with 
bricks, hay, spars, mackarel, &c. The Ma- 
rathon, of New Bedford, lay at anchor in 
company, but it blew so heavy that it was 
impossible to lend them any assistance. 

From Mezico.—It appears by the last 
advices from this country, that there had 
been an entire change in the affairs of the 
government of Mexico, and that all persons 
unfriendly to the new order of things had 
been ordered off. Letters from respecta- 
ble American residents, express the opinion 
that the government is now firmly estab- 
lished, and without danger of further op- 
position from its disappointed and ambitious 
citizens. 

Colombia.—The government of Colombia 
is stated, injletters from Laguira, to have or- 
dered that the duty on imports shall be paid 
in cash, within fifteen days after the arrival 
or entry of the vessel. The market was in 
a wretched state for adventurers, being en- 
tirely overstocked with every article of mer- 
chandize. The Caraccas Colombiano con- 
tains an account of the reception of our mi- 
nister, Mr. Anderson, on his arrival at Bo- 
gota. The vice president of Colombia had 
addressed a proclamation to his fellow citi- 
zens, on the final triumph of the republican 
arms over the royalists, the concluding pa- 
ragraph of which is as follows; 

“Fellow citizens—Nothing remains for 
me to desire, after having had the good for- 
tune to witness during my administration 
the ancient oppressors of Colombia driven 
into the sea, and your felicity established ; 
but to behold you possessed of uninterupted 
peace, blessed with abundance, protected by 
true wisdom, unalterably devoted to the con- 
stitution, divested of fanatacism, and govern- 
ed by lawsand magistrates of your own choo- 
sing—to behold you in possession of these 
advantages, and to return to the state ofa 
private citizen like yourselves, is the height 
of my desires.” N. Y. E. Post. 

Periodical Thunder Storms.—Mr. Ro- 
nalds has quoted the curious remarks of Vol- 
ta on the re-appearance of thunder storms 
for many days together, at the same hour 
and inthesame place. “It is necessary to 
inhabit a mountainous country, and particu- 
lar the neighbourhood of lakes, such as Co- 
mo, the precincts of Lario, VeTbano, Varese, 
Lugano, Locco, and the whole mountains ®f 
Bianza, Bergama, &c in order to be con- 
vinced of such periods and fixations (so to 
speak) of thunder storms as this or that val- 
ley or opening of a mountaim, which last un- 
tilsome wind or remarkable change in the 
atmosphere ‘shall occur to destrey them.” 
Volta ascribes the effect to a state of the at- 
mosphere produced by the storms of the 
preceding day. 





Western Musewn.—Mr. Dorrevit_e will 
administer the NITROUS OXIDE, this 





Evening. 
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POETRY. . 


FOR THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
No. VI. 


All objects noted, and my bills all paid— 
(The last is oft forgot, and sometimes slighted, 
By. careless travellers I am afraid) — 
I thought of starting in the stage at night—it 
Went at two o’clock: and as I staid, 
Or stopt at Nibdlo’s: that’s a good house 
quite— it 
Stands where William street and Pine street 
meet: 
Its’ painted yellow, and looks very neat. 





























They live most royally, too:—I recommend 
To all our back-wood Merchants that go east, 
To take up quarters there; for one can spend 
His time quite pleasant ;—and they charge the 
least 
Of any other house: We must attend, 
These screwing times, to saving ; I’ve been fleec’d 
Somewhat the elosest in my rambling tour, 
And it comes tough enough you may be sure. 












I was afraid I should not get awake in 
Time to start, and so I bid them knock me 
Up, about one o’clock, that I might take in 
A cup or two of coffee,—’tis a shock we 
Cannot stand, to have, so much hard shaking 
On empty stomachs, o’er each stump or rock we 
Come across: and then to ride till day light 
And get half froze to death before you a-light, 










Atdast the stage drove. up, and in I bolted 
*Mongst women, men, and mail bags—after 
stambling ; 
Over a seat or two, and getting jolted 
Against the carcasses of those, who grumbling 
At my admission—for | should have told, it 
Was already filled by thirteen, jumbled in 
Without the least regard to size or number, 
Or ease or comfort—stowed in fact like lum- 
ber 












Within the vehicle—so after squeezing 
Myself between a surly fat old fellow 
That weighed three hundred—and a little pleasing, 
Good humoured looking lass, that seemed as 
well or 
Better satisfied for some good reason, 
With me beside her,—but | cannot tell her 
Motive—I rather reckon it was my 
Genteel appearance that first took her eye. 















RAMBLE. 
——a— 
° SELECTED. 
FRANK HAYMAN. ' 
—— 





Frank Hayman, once a Brother of the Brush, 
Had talents much distinguished in his day ; 
But for his art he hardly cared a rush, 
If some odd mischief stumbled inhis way. 


This Wag was deemed, by all the social tribe, 
A jovial, easy, careless, pleasunt fellow, 
Fond ofa frolic, ready at a gibe, 










He, being tempted by a pleasant day, 

After a long contention with the gout, 

A foe that oft besieged him, sallied out, 

To breath fresh air, andwhile an hour away. 
It chanced as he was strolling void of care, 
A drunken Porter passed him with a Hare, 


The Hare was o’er his shoulder flung, 

Dangling behind in piteous plight, 
And as he crept, in zigzag stile, 
Making the most of every mile, 

From side to side poor pussy swung , 

As if each moment taking flight. 
A Dog, who saw the man’s condition, 
Alean and hungry Politician, 

On the look-out, was lurking close bebind ; 
A sly and subtle chap, 

Ofa most sagacious smell, 

Like Politicians ofa higher kind. 
Ready to snap 

At any thing that fell. 


The Porter staggered on, the Dog kept near, 

Watching the lucky minute for a bite; . 
Now made a spring, and then drew back with fear 
While Hayman followed, tittering at the sight. 


Great was the contrast ,twixt the Manand Dog; 

The one a negligent and stupid lout, 

That seemed to know not what he was about, 

The other keen, observant, all agog, 

Nor need it wonderment excite, I ween, 

That Hayman closed the train—tomark the 
scene, 


Through many a street our tipsy Porter reels, 
Then stops—as if to solemn thought inclined— 
The watchful Dog was ready at his heels, 

And Hayman hobbled on not far behind. 


Then rolling on again, the man surveyed 
One of those happy mansions, where 

A cordial drop imparts its cheering aid 
To all the thirsty sons of Care. 

The sight of this refreshing place, 

. Thescent that hails him from the door, 
Arrest at once his rambling pace— 

As they had often done before. 


My Host, with accents that were wonderous kind, 
Invites him in, a jolly crew to join; 

The man the generous courtesy declined, 
Merely, perhaps, for want of thirst—or coin, 


Strait on a bench without, he stretched along, 
Regardless of the passing throng ; 
And soon his weary eye-lids close, 
While Somnus soothes him to repose, 
The Hare now postrate at his back, 
This was the time to get a snack; 
The Dog, unable longer to refrain, 
Gazed at the Hare, 
Who caused his care, 
Jumped and bit, jumped and bit, jumped and bit, 
and bit again. : 
At length, when he had cleared away the rest, 
The sated spoiler finished on the breast. 
Then having made a hearty meal, 
He careless turned upon his hee!, 








And sometimes in his cups a little mellow. 











——— 


Perhaps to find some four-foot fair, 
And tell the story of the Hare. 


* 

And here some Sage, with moral spleen, may szy, 
“This Hayman should have driven the Dog away ; 
The effects of vice the blameless should not bear, 
And folks that are not drunkards lose their Hare:”’ 


All this, we grant, is very ffue— 
But in this giddy world how few 
To virtue’s heights sublimely move, 
Relinquishing the things they love. 


Not so unfashionably good, 

Our waggish Painter laughing stood, 
In hopes more sport to find ; 
Disposed to keep in view his game, 
And with ambitious Thane exclaim, 
“ The greatest is behind.’ 


Besides, he knew, whate’er the plan 
That tempte'the fond pursuits of man, 
Though pleasure may the course attend, 
The wise are heedful of the end, 


Hence, though of mirth a lucky store 
So aptly tumbied in his way, 

Yet still he lingered after more, 

And thus he said, or seemed to say : 


“ How will the people fret and scold, 
When they the bonny wreck behold! 
And how therunken rogue will stare, 
When first he sees what was the Hare! 


“ The denoeument must needs be droll— 

*T were folly not to see the whole.” 

Presuming thus on future pleasure, 

Hayman kept post to wait the sleeper’s leisure. 


At length our Porter’s slumber o’er, 
He jogged on tottering as before ; 
Unconscious any body kind 

Had eased him of bis load behind. 
Now on the houses turned his eye, 
As if his journey’s end were nigh, 
Then read a paper in his hand, 
And made a stand— 

Hayman drew near, with eagermien, 
To mark the closing of the scene, 
Expecting straight a furious din, 
Hig» Soatures ready for a grin, 


And now we need but mention one thing more, 

To show how well he must have liked the whim; 

Though drunk, our Porter hit at last the door, 

And Hayman found the Hare was sent to him. 
MORAL. 

A wise Proverb says, **to others do, 

E’en as you would those should to you”— 

Now had the Painter marl@d this rule with care, 

He, not the Dog, had dined upon the Hare. 
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Nor thought of asking ‘* What's to pay ?"’ 
But scampered at his ease away ; 
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